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MR. FRED REGNAL (F. D’ERLANGER). 





THE portrait which we reproduce this 
month is that of the composer: of ‘“ Inéz 
Mendo,” the grand opera recently performed 
with so much success at Covent Garden. A 
detailed notice of this work appears in another 
column. Mr. Regnal (as heelects to be called) 
was born in Paris on May 2gth, 1868, and 
commenced to study the pianoforte at the age 
of five. On this instrument, for which he has 
written and published quantities of music, he 
has become a most distinguished performer, 
and he has frequently been heard at concerts, 
both here and abroad. But it is mainly as a 
composer that Mr. Regnal seems destined to 
shine ; abundant evidence of his musical talent 
was afforded by his recent opera, conceived, 
executed and brought to a most successful 
hearing before he had reached the age of 
thirty. Before this he had already composed 
a two-act opera, called ‘‘ Johan de Saintré,” 
which was approved by the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, for production here, and has been 
given in France and at Hamburg, with Mme. 
Schumann - Heinck in the principal part. 
Another important piece is Mr. Regnal’s 
orchestral suite, which was performed at the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, and amid 
amass of smaller works he has found time to 
include a string quartet and a violin sonata. 

His early training in harmony and counter- 
point was under the direction of Herr A. 
Ehmant. The pupil does the greatest honour 
to the master’s teaching, but only hard work, 
combined with innate aptitude, amounting to 
positive genius, could have placed the rising 
musician in the prominent position which he 
occupies to-day. Mr. Regnal is a naturalised 
Englishman, and has resided in this country for 
the last ten years. He intends, we believe, to 
identify himself with English music ; certainly 
he is a most welcome accession to the ranks of 
English musicians. But this is not the place 
in which to discuss the merits of his composi- 
tions, which as time goes on will speak for 
themselves, ‘“Inéz Mendo” is already 
accepted by the authorities of the Berlin Opera 

















House, and we look forward to many another 
opera from the same pen. 

Mr. Regnalis tall and slim ; he has delightful 
manners, and a very modest opinion of 
himself. 

P. R. 


CURRENT NOTES. 








REFERRING to Mr. Algernon Ashton’s letter 
in the June number of Tue Lute, commenting 
upon the neglected state of Muzio Clementi’s 
monumental slab in the Abbey, it is satisfactory 
to record that Messrs. Collard and Collard, the 
eminent piano manufacturers, upon hearing 
of the dilapidated state of Clementi’s tomb, 
immediately applied to the Dean of Westminster 
for permission to restore the memorial at their 
own cost. The permission was, of course, 
gladly granted. Clementi was one of the 
founders of the house of Collard and Collard. 


x By 
* 


On Tuesday afternoon, July 6th, M. Leon 
Delafosse gave a pianoforte recitation in 
St. James’s Hall. The soloist shone both as 
executant and composer. Three short pieces 
from his own pen proved very agreeable 
numbers, and he also contributed a clever 
musical accompaniment to Comte R. de 
Montesquiou’s poem, ‘*Le Coucher de la 
Morte,” which was recited by Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt. Unfortunately this item, which 
formed a kind of entr’acte, proved less effective 
than it should. The great tvagédienne stood 
behind the piano instead of in front, and as she 
did not appear to exert herself unduly, it was 
at times difficult, if not impossible, to catch 
her words. The concert had, among other 
merits, the great one of not being too long. 
One hour and a-half, which was the exact time 
occupied by the proceedings, is quite long 
enough for the proper appreciation of a widely 
varied programme. 
* mn By 

Tue grand morning concert announced by 
Madame Nordica for July 7th was perforce 
postponed indefinitely owing to that lady’s 
very serious illness. Although the fact had 
been advertised several days beforehand in the 
daily papers, not a few persons arrived at the 
Queen’s Hall with tickets in their hands on the 
afternoon in question, only to find the doors 
hermetically closed. We rejoice that the 


delightful prima donna is now on the high road 
to convalescence. 
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Tue memory of Mozart was, towards the 
close of the season, honoured by the revival of 
two of his best operas. ‘‘ Le Nozze de Figaro”’ 
was given a very fine interpretation with Mme. 
Eames, M. Edouard de Reszke, Mile, Zélie de 
Lussan and M. Ancona in the cast. We 
believe it to be actually the fact that when “‘ Don 
Giovanni” was announced under the French 
title ‘‘Don Juan” some person or persons 
(unknown) wrote to the management to enquire 
if the opera were new and who was its com- 
poser. Apparently somebody imagined that 
Lord Byron’s poem had been treated recently 
by a greatly daring hand! M. Renaud, as the 
hero, was an interesting figure. His presence 
and manner were eminently suited to the part, 
and he conveyed with it all that touch of 
deviltry or bedevilment which we always think 
Mozart intended to suggest by his music. In 
the last scene, when the Commander comes to 


supper with Don Juan, M. Renaud was simply 


superb. A little stronger and bluer light on 
the Statue’s figure would have been an 
improvement. As Leporello, M. Fugére, who 
was brought over specially from the Paris 
Opéra Comique, was magnificent. His comedy 
was admirable, and so was that of M. Gilibert 
as Mazetto. Miss M. Macintyre looked hand- 
some as Donna Elvire. She sang her music 
(the most difficult in the opera) with good 
effect, but she failed on the whole to impress 
us as she has on former occasions, and, in a 
word, she did not seem to sing con amore. Miss 
Zélie de Lussan as Zerline, on the other hand, 
made much of her part, and she deserves 
especial praise. Both in ‘*Don Juan” and 
‘‘Le Nozze” some of the accompaniments 
were played by Mr. Dolmetsch upon a beautiful 
and most artistically constructed harpsichord 
of his own manufacture. 


* * 
*k 

In fulfilment of the pledge given last month 
we proceed to offer a few remarks on the 
subject of -‘* Der Evangelimann,” words and 
music by Wilhelm Kienzl, produced on Friday, 
July 2nd, at Covent Garden. The opera was 
new to English people, but it had enjoyed 
considerable vogue in Vienna, of which city 
the composer is, we believe, a native. The 
story is as follows: Two brothers, Johannes 
and Mathias, are both in love ‘with Martha, 
the niece and ward of Engel, “Justice and 
Principal of the St. Othmar Monastery.” 
Upon the suit of the younger brother, Mathias, 
Martha smiles, and theelder brother, Johannes, 
is extremely jealous of his good fortune. 
Finding that his brother is preferred to himself 
sear gc insidiously poisons the mind of 

ngel against Mathias, and the “Justice and 
Principal of St. Othmar Monastery,” con- 
temptuously bids Mathias go about his business 
and not dare to lift his plebeian eyes towagdé 
his niece and ward. The lovers, are, hoy@tve 





determined upon a last meeting, and hefeyhey} 3 


gay 


are overheard by Johannes, who is goaded to 
madness by the lady’s affectionate demon- 
strations in favour of Mathias. Johannes 
resolves to be avenged, and incontinently sets 
fire toa barn. The chorus rush out, of course, 
and Mathias, who is perfectly innocent of 
inflaming anything except his inamorata’s 
passion, is seized and eventually sentenced to 
20 years of penal servitude. The “ Justice 
and Principal” is quite convinced that Mathias 
must be guilty of arson, for the simple reason 
that he has presumed to make love to his niece 
and ward. Thus ends the first Act. 


* * 
* 


In the second we are introduced to the court- 
yard of a house in Vienna, where Magdelena, 
Martha’s former confidante, is seated by a well, 
Thirty years have elapsed since the incarcera- 
tion of Mathias. With singular fidelity to the 
memory of Martha (who committed suicide by 
drowning on sentence being passed on her 
lover), Magdelena, who is now acting as 
housekeeper to Johannes, laments her friend's 
untimely death, and speculates as to the fate 
of Mathias. The latter, in the garb of an 
“ Evangelimann,” enters the courtyard and 
proceeds to sing scriptural texts, some of which 
he teaches to a crowd of little children, who 
display marvellous aptitude for picking up a 
tune. After the children have retired, Mathias 
makes himself known to Magdelena, and very 
shortly he is introduced into the chamber of 
his brother Johannes, who is now at the point 
of death and proportionately remorseful. The 
opera ends with the reconciliation of the 
brothers just before Johannes breathes his last. 


* He 
* 

THERE are quantities of other characters, 
including a rag-picker, an organ-grinder, and a 
comic tailor; but these, while swelling the 
cast, have absolutely nothing to do with the 
plot which is one of the simplest, if at the 
same time the silliest, that has ever done duty 
in opera. The lapse of 30 years between the 
two acts robs the story of any interest it might 
have had. Except to afford Mathias an 
opportunity for forgiving his extremely un- 
pleasant brother, there is absolutely no raison 

‘etre for the second act. With Martha 
drowned, and Mathias in prison it seems 
scarcely necessary to reopen the discussion 
afte¥ 30 years. Before going any further we 
should explain—in the words of the programme 
book—that “ ‘ Evangelimann’ is a name given 
in Vienna to pious beggars who frequent the 
court-yards, and who by singing texts of 
Scripture and hymns endeavour to edify the 
masses, and thereby earn a scanty livelihood.’ 
The person who wrote this definition had 
evidently no surprisingly keen sense of the 

idtsulous. Nor, indeed, has the author and 
“cbaippser of the opera, which abounds im 
te ™) platitudes, colloquialisms set to pre 
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tentious music, and is marred by rhymes which 
we cannot think are sound. For instance :— 


Vom Geissbock kannst du’s lernen : 
Fahrt der mit seinen Hérnern 

In’s Kegelkreuz hinein, 

Dann fallen alle Neun ! 


Here the second line is evidently intended to 


thyme with the first, and the third with the 
fourth. But they do not. 
* 


* 


* 

Ir may well be wondered how such a slight 
story can supply an evening’s entertainment. 
The answer is that it does not, and accordingly 
extraneous matter has to be dragged in to 
form ‘* comic relief.” In the first act we have 
a game of nine-pins indulged in by villagers 
outside a public-house, of which the propinquity 
to the monastery must be in the nature of a 
nuisance. (The shouting, and laughter at 
the most elementary jests, combined with 
the rumble. of the balls in the nine-pin 
alley must tend to disturb the cloistered 
monks.) In the second act a lot of time is 
eked out with the evolutions of a band of 
children who play at soldiers, and dance 
to an organ-grinder’s strains until the 
“ Evangelimann ” appears, when they abandon 
their games in the most sudden and unnatural 
manner, and take to singing sacred songs. 
The music throughout is that of a composer 
who takes himself very much more in earnest 
than his hearers are likely to do. The poor 
man obviously imagines that he is impressive 
when he is merely tedious, His orchestration 
is wanting in sonority generally, and occa- 
sionally most undesirably thin. The comic 
parts are even more depressing than the other 
parts from a musical point of view. It is only 
fair to say that after the first half of Act II. the 
chief performers were re-called three times, and 
no doubt M. Van Dyck—who, we understand, 
had much to do with the opera’s being ever 
represented here—played the part of the 
“ Evangelimann ” with considerable force and 
dramatic ability. Still, even he could not 
render sublime a part that was so clearly 
absurd—at least in the second act. The 
British public is not enamoured of ‘“ pious 
beggars,” who, as experience teaches, are too 
apt to sing through their noses. The Johannes 
of Mr. David Bispham was an _ excellent 
eccentric study. He presented the appearance 
of a cross between Jonathan Wild the thief- 
taker and Paul Pry. He sang as usual in 
almost perfect manner, and in the first act gave 
a subtle and impressive interpretation of his 
part which, we had almost forgotten to mention 
has also a little of Uriah Heep in its com- 
position. His music is, however, absolutely 
colourless, and so is the music of the entire 
opera, Not one original air, not one original 
effect is introduced from start to finish. On 
the contrary the composer-author maunders on 
ina kind of middle-class dead level of dulness, 
and at no time is he more tiresome than when 





endeavouring to illumine his Teutonic humour 
with his inferiorily Teutonic music. This 
opera ought not to have been given at Covent 
Garden. It is out of date in England, however 
acceptable it may have proved in Vienna, We 
have before now reflected that the Viennese 
seem to be easily pleased: Neither their 
successful bands, nor their successful operas 
stand the journey to this country. But 
among all the recklessly “puffed” disap- 
pointments emanating from that gay city, 
Der Evangelimann” is perhaps the most 
disappointing. We have heard some terrific 
operas. Prince Poniatowski’s opera — we 
forget its name—Stanford’s “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” Cowen’s “ Harold,” Rubinstein’s 
‘*Il Demonio”—all these were pretty tough. 
But they each had some redeeming quality. 
Upon our life we cannot see that “ Der 
Evangelimann ” has any. 
tie 


In pronounced contrast to Herr Kienzl’s 
opera, ‘‘Inés Mendo,” by Fred Regnal, came 
as a welcome surprise. Not that the composer 
was by any means hitherto unknown; on the 
contrary, several charming pieces from his pen 
have been before the public for years. But it 
is one thing to write graceful and musicianly 
pianoforte works, or even an orchestral suite, 
and quite another to possess the equipment for 
sustained excellence in a grand opera. “Inés 
Mendo ” is not the first of Mr. Regnal’s operas, 
but it is the first to be produced in this country, 
and without a doubt its performance here has 
placed its author in a high position among 
contemporary composers for the stage. 

a * 


* 

Mr. Reenat is, in our judgment, to be much 
congratulated on his self-restraint. It would 
have been so easy for him, with all the 
resources’ of musical display at his fingers’ 
ends, to have earned a meretricious triumph 
by the cheap device of exaggeration. But 
Mr. Regnal is no phrenzied “ son of the South ”’ 
with one idea and an ‘“ intermezzo” as his 
stock-in-trade. His “artistic temperament ” 
never betrays him into yelling his sentimentality 
until the gallery feels that such an expenditure 
of force deserves a corresponding meed of 
applause. Mr. Regnal is, throughout “ Inés 
Mendo;”’ the pure musician. He approaches 
every situation with the perfection of propriety, 
and his work is throughout polished and 
embellished with the subtleties which only 
composers can fully appreciate. The general 
effect was none the less electrical on the first 
night. A brilliant ‘‘house’’ mustered to do 
him honour, and it would be safe to say that no 
one who was present left the theatre otherwise 
than deeply impressed by this work by so young 
a man, by this opera which was practically 
an oasis in the desert of recent music. 

54 * 

Tue story is supremely good. Written (in 

French) by MM. P. Decourcelle and A, Liorat, 
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“after’’ Prosper Mérimée, the plot embodies 
a as interest that can only be compared to 
that of ‘‘ Faust,” ‘*Carmen,” “ L’Attaque du 
Moulin,” or ‘‘ Pagliacci.” The story is briefly 
this: Juan Mendo is oppressed by the know- 
ledge that he is the hereditary Executioner ; he 
has never been called upon to perform his 
gruesome function, but he feels that he might 
be at any moment. Accordingly he cultivates 
his farm in a shy spirit, and rather shuns the 
fellowship of those who would willingly be his 
friends. This part was admirably filled by 
M. Renaud. His daughter, Inés, is quite 
unaware of the cause which renders her father 
so gloomy, and she imagines that a rosy future 
is before her, since Salvador de Mendoza, a 
Duke’s son, has won her heart and proposes to 
marry her. Unfortunately, a duel with Carlos 
Sandoval, the nephew of a prominent Notary, 
is forced upon Salvador, and the latter kills 
Carlos Sandoval in ‘self defence. Sandoval 
holds in the army superior rank to that of the 
Duke’s son, and when the death of C. Sandoval 
is brought home to Salvador de Mendoza, the 
law can only prescribe death for the victor in 
the duel. While under sentence of death the 
Duke’s son weds Inés Mendo, and the poignant 
situation is thus reached that Juan Mendo, the 
hereditary Executioner, has to cut off the head 
of his son-in-law, and render his own daughter 
a widow within an hour of her marriage. 
Rather than do this the devoted father stabs 
himself, and a moment later a pardon arrives 
for the Duke’s son, who, considering the 
provocation he had received from Carlos 
Sandoval, was never at any time considered to 
be much, if at all, to blame. 


x 


THERE is thus a strong note of tragedy in 
the opera, though the librettists have supplied 
an alternative version for thé finale, by virtue 
of which Inés diverts the fatality of her father’s 
dagger thrust, and so leaves it probable that 
eve Mendo will live many years to witness the 

appiness of his daughter and the husband of 
her choice. As played at Covent Garden, 
however, the tragic conclusion was adopted, 
and we think rightly. A public executioner, 
who may at any moment be called away from 
breakfast to carry out his awful function, would 
be but an embarrassing father-in-law for a 
Duke, and symmetry, if not poetic justice, 
demands a quid pro quo for the untimely death 
of young Sandoval. Besides, we fathers are 
always sacrificing ourselves for our children. 
a! % 


As Salvador de Mendoza M. Alvarez sang 
and acted finely; the parts of Don Luys de 


Mendoza (father of the last named), of Carlos 
Sandoval, and of Gonzalés (Alcade, or 


Magistrate of the district in which the scene 
lies) were respectively played with creditable 
distinction by M. Journet, M. Jacques Bars, 
and M, Dufrane. The Notary Sandoval and 
the Vicar Pintado were safe in the capable 


hands of MM. Bonnard and Gilibert. They 
each gave excellent studies of comedy and nice 
vocalism. The opera was well mounted, and 
the proceedings passed without a single hitch 
upon the first night. Mme. Saville, as the 
heroine, has not been heard to such advantage 
this season. She looked, acted, and sang the 
part almost to perfection. 


s. 
at at 
ts 


WE feel that in this cursory notice, scant 
justice has been done to the music of Mr. 
Fred Regnal. He had certainly a fine libretto 
upon which to expatiate. He set himself to 
do so, as we think, in a magnificent spirit. He 
never subordinated his music to his subject, 
or his subject to his music. Of the use of Jeit 
motiven he has availed himself, but only in a 
way that will escape all but the most practised 
ear. He works out his themes—especially 
in the accompaniments — with an almost 
Wagnerian finish and ingenuity. Without 
the shadow of ostentation or pretension he 
gives us a work which is, in its way, perfect; 
his method is as exhilarating as refined ; nothing 
common or unclean defaces his score. It is 
not a little pathetic that the Press should have 
devoted rather more space and appreciation to 
“Der Evangelimann” than to “Inés Mendo”! 
English musical critics (!) are apparently 
precluded from saying the truth about German 
rubbish. Is it a question of incompetence or 
of mere dishonesty ? 


On July 17th, that refined journal, The 
Morning Leader, presented its readers with the 
following :— 

I understand that Dr. Joseph Parry, of Cardiff, is 
going to give a musical representation of hell at the 
Crystal Palace this afternoon. Every preparation 
seems to have been made to make the resemblance 
singularly close and accurate, for there will be 4,000 
wild vocalists, a full orchestra, and four brass bands 
let loose (sic) at once. The weather will do the rest. 

* Ok 


ok 

Tue performance to which this somewhat 
enigmatic reference alluded was the great 
Choral Festival of the Tonic Sol-Fa Union. 
Though we are no supporters of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa-ists, it would never have occurred to us 
to belittle their Festival in advance, or to insult 
their conductor and his composition, any more 
than it would have seemed to us clever to 
forecast the height of the thermometer. When 
aman says: “ The weather will do the rest,” 
meanfng thereby that it will be pretty warm, 
he deserves to be frozen to death. 

% * 

Tue concert was not an artistic success, 
though Dr. Joseph Parry's “A Dream” had 
some good points init. It was an ambitious 
work, none too well performed. The Tonic 
Sol-Fa business, though useful enough in Wales 
and places where they sing, has little permanent 
value. The chief drawback of the system 1s 
that persons who are Tonic Sol-Fa-ists have 





only the limited répertoire of such music as has 
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been arranged for them to work upon. The 
great bulk of musical treasures are to thema 
sealed book. And, again, it is hardly more 
trouble to master the ordinary notation than it 
is to learn the Tonic Sol-Fa. To multitudes 
the Tonic Sol-Fa may be easy of apprehension, 
but those who wish to pursue their investiga- 
tions must begin to learn all over again. If 
singing of the kind that would satisfy, say Mr. 
Gladstone, were all that should be aimed at, 
the Tonic Sol-Fa is grand; but infant school 
teachers can drum music into their young 
charges without any notation at all, and if you 
are by way of teaching people music, why 
shunt them off, as it were, on to a branch line 
which practically leads nowhere? In this 
matter we and Sir Alexander Mackenzie are 
atone. We do not desire to be rude, but we 
cannot place our hands upon our hearts and say 
that we love the Tonic Sol-Fa Scheme. It isa 
mouldy attempt at simplicity in musical art, and 
involves about the same amount of deceptive 
plausibility as does Radicalism in politics. 
x x 
ok 

On Saturday, July roth, Mr. Charles Karlyle 
gave a morning concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
when he was assisted by Miss Clara Asher 
(piano), Mr. Gerald Walenn (violin), and Mr. 
Adolf Schmid (violoncello). Misses Florence 
H. Cordeaux, Margherita Kowska, and Mary 
Middleton officiated as vocalists. The latter 
were pupils of Mr. Karlyle, and did great 
honour to their training. 

som 

On Wednesday, July 21st, the last Chamber 
Concert of the season was given by the students 
of the Royal Academy. Mr. Aldo Antonetti 
appeared as violinist in Brahms’s pianoforte 
quartet in G minor, and as composer of the 
song, ‘‘ I think on thee in the night,” which was 
really beautifully sung by Miss Isabel Jay. 
This young lady’s voice contains notes of 
remarkable sweetness, and she is endowed with 
considerable personal attractions. The song 
is delightful, the second half of the first verse 
introducing a change of rare ingenuity. Miss 
Edith Allen played some piano solos with 
fluency and grace; Miss Margaret Drysdale sang 
“Lord of our chosen Race,” from Sullivan's 
“Ivanhoe,” with charm and nice feeling; 
Mr. R. Whitworth Mitton sang two MSS. 
songs by Percy Hilder Miles (Macfarren 
Scholar) with great taste; and among other 
enjoyable items the clever violoncello playing 
of Miss May H. Mukle must be mentioned. 
In two solos by Victor Herbert and Popper 
the young lady shone. Her facile execution 
and dexterous fingering were a credit to her 
professor and the institution which she adorns. 
fhe songs above alluded to by Mr. Percy H. 
Miles were entitled, “* My Lady’s Face is Fair” 
and “ To the Cold, Dark Night.’ They were 
charming as music, and the second one is 
magnificently concluded with the completest 
propriety of the most refined effect. 





A NEW comic opera, written by Messrs. 
Michael Dure and Malcolm Bell, and 
composed by Mr. A. Lluellyn was produced 
on July 15th at the Matinée Theatre (late St. 
George’s Hall) under the title, “A Merry 
Monk.” The plot is of a somewhat com- 
plicated nature, so much so, indeed, that it 
would be difficult to set it forth except at great 
length in black and white. It is one of those 
imbroglios in which the late Mr. Farnie used 
to revel; the scene is laid, of course, in France, 
and the action takes place at a remote period. 
All the characters have the French names 
dear to the comic operatic librettist from 
time immemorial—so rich and imposing 
when enunciated by Cockney lips. Thus 


.Mariette and Robert become ‘ Mahriett”’ 


and ‘“ Robair;” Mr. Gilbert has amusingly 
caricatured this kind of thing in one of his 
‘‘ Bab Ballads.” The piece was well mounted 
and well performed, the most conspicuous 
artists being Mr. Wilbur Gunn, as the Duke; 
Mr. Templar Saxe, as the King's Jester, 
Alberon; Mr. A. G. Poulton, as the merry 
Monk, Benito; and Miss Mabel Hoare, as the 
King’s Ward, Thea. Mr. Gunn was admirable, 
and used his fine tenor voice to the utmost 
advantage. Mr. Templar Saxe was distin- 
guished not only by his splendid singing but 
also by the uncommonly clear way in which 
he enunciated his words. Mr. Poulton was 
very funny, and kept the house in roars of 
laughter, and Miss Hoare was not only a 
capital vocalist but also a nimble dancer. 
Mr. Augustus Bingham conducted with praise- 
worthy tact and efficiency. 
* * * 

ReviEwinc the recent grand opera season 
as a whole it cannot be pronounced to have 
been an exceptionally brilliant one. Only 
eighteen different works were heard during 
sixty-seven nights, and only ten composers 
were represented. Among these Wagner was 
by far the most prominent, no less than 
twenty-six performances of his operas having 
taken place. ‘ Lohengrin” was given seven 
times, ** Tannhaduser”’ six, ‘‘ Siegfried” four, 
and ‘ Tristan,” ‘ Die Walkiire,” and 
“ Die Meistersinger ” three times each. Gounod 
was accorded thirteen performances; seven of 
“Faust,” and six of ‘Roméo et Juliette.” 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots” was given five 
times, and Verdi's ** Aida ’’ and *“ La Traviata” 
four times and once respectively. Bizet's 
“ Carmen” was played four times; Massenet’s 
** Manon ”’ and Fred. Regnal’s “ Inés Mendo”’ 
thrice; Mozart's ‘Nozze” and ‘Don 
Giovanni,” Bruneau’s ‘* L’attaque du Moulin,” 
and Kienzl's “ Der Evangelimann ” twice each, 
Of the two novelties “Inés Mendo” was far 
more successful than ‘‘Der Evangelimann,” 
and the former, indeed, is a worthy addition 
to our operatic repertoire which th latter 
is not. 
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It is curious to note how such old time 
favourites as ‘‘ Il Trovatore” and “ Rigoletto ” 
have fallen into abeyance. It is also not a 
little remarkable that not even a single example 
of the modern Italian school, starting with 
Boito’s ‘“ Mefistofele,”” and including ‘‘Caval- 
leria,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and Puccini's “ Manon 
Lescaut’? (not to be confounded with 
Massenet’s ‘*Manon”) should have been 
included in the scheme. The earlier Italian 
School of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, 
has not been apparently even deemed 
worthy of consideration, and the whole 
tendency of modern English opinion seems to 
point to the abiding interest of Wagner’s music, 
which overshadows all other. A strong tide 
set at one time in favour of a revival of Italian 
music. Mascagni, Puccini, and Leoncavallo 
made a decided and successful bid for popu- 
larity. But it seems that their vogue was but 
transient, and after a temporary fuvore their 
works have been, at least, for the present, 
relegated to a very secondary position. 

*k * 


* 

MEANWHILE the steady lamp of Wagner 
burns brighter to-day than ever. His name, 
whether at concert or opera, is more to be 
relied upon to draw the public than that of any 
other composer, living or dead. Wagner is 
somehow admired by those who care little 
technically for music; his music appeals almost 
as strongly to the ignorant as to the cognoscenti. 
Every day fresh converts are made to his 
methods and his Titanic power; everyday 
while his admirers wax more enthusiastic, his 
detractors are gradually being silenced. It 
would require a very bold man, and, at the same 
time, an exceptionally silly man, to re-echo the 
savage invective with which the Master was 
assailed not so many years by a section of the 
Press. Time has mellowed the judgment even 
of Mr. Joseph Bennett (of The Daiiy Telegraph), 
or, if not, that worthy seems to feel a delicacy 
in reproducing the kind‘of language in which 
he formerly indulged. 

BS 

But we should not be too hard upon those 
who have made mistakes in all honesty of 
purpose. To few it is given to be absolutely 
impartial. Fewer still can regard with any 
tolerance views which run counter to all their 
preconceived ideas, arrived at, perhaps, as the 
result of careful and prolonged study. Nay, 
further, from their standpoint, innovations 
appear to be flat .infidelity which it would be 
cowardly to ignore. And the older a man is the 
more difficult it becomes for him to assimilate 
fresh ideas, as a rule. More especially is it 
difficult for him as an individual to be fully 
abreast with the momentarily shifting if not 
always advancing spirit of the age. People 
who have witnessed the birth and development 
of Railway trains and the Telephone will still 
tell you that such things must have been 
possible since in fact we have them, but they 





will almost invariably limit further possibilities, 
The music of M. Bruneau or that of Wagner 
is calculated to make Purcell turn in his grave, 
He would not have allowed the progressions 
now commonly in use. The discords would 
have been torture to his ear. But yet we find 
ourselves to-day enduring them with con- 
siderable fortitude and even with the utmost 
pleasure. Everything is a matter of opinion, 
and convictions are apt to crystallise upon us, 
BS *K 


ok 

For the present Wagner is by the over- 
whelming judgment of those in the best 
position to judge far above any composer who 
has ever lived. And we only pray that if in 
our life-time a still greater should arise we 
shall have the intellectual perception (the 
honesty is we hope not in doubt) to recognise 
and acclaim him. But, alas! we are old 
and failing, and it is only too possible that even 
the Editor of Tuz Lute might adopt the same 
attitude towards him who was destined to 
eclipse Wagner, as was adopted by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett towards Wagner. 

Or the singers at the opera during the past 
season the names of Madame Eames, who sang 
twenty-one times, and M. Jean de Reszke, who 
sang sixteen times, stands out. In ‘ Tristan,” 
‘‘ Siegfried ” and “‘ Die Meistersinger” both the 
brothers De Reszke took part, and these werethe 
most memorable performances. The conductors 
have been Signor Mancinelli, M. Flon, Herr 
Seidl, and Mr. Randegger, the latter’s services 
having been limited to the direction of ‘Le 
Nozze.” The arrangements for next year are 
already being made. A season is assured for 
1898. There is a possibility amounting to a 
probability of a work by Saint-Saéns being 
added to our repertoire. In the words of 
Mr. Arthur Hervey, the musical critic of 
The Morning Post : “ It is most unfortunate that 
the subject of ‘Samson et Dalila’ should stand 
in the way of its performance at Covent Garden. 
‘Henry VIII.’ does not seem particularly 
suitable, and the choice must therefore lie 
between ‘ Etienne Marcel,’ ‘ Proserpine,’ and 
‘Ascanio.’ In the meanwhile, among recent 
Continental operatic productions the Directors 
of the Syndicate might weigh the respective 
merits of Alfred Bruneau’s ‘ Messidor,’ Vincent 
d’Indy’s ‘Fervaal,’ and August Bungerts 
‘Odysseus Heimkehr.’” 

« 3k 

In our June number we called attention to 
the dilapidated condition of the tombs of John 
Danby and Stephen Paxton in Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard, and also to the movement on foot 
for restoring them, as well as for erecting an 
obelisk to the memory of Samuel Webbe, whose 
tombstone, though he is known to have been 
buried here, cannot be found. On Saturday 
afternoon, July 24th, a selection company 
assembled ‘to witness the unveiling of the 


monument, and to view the restored inscrip- 
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tions upon the tombs of Danby and Paxton. 
The proceedings were of simple and unpre- 
tentious character, but none the less impressive. 
e kok 
* 

Mr. GeorcE RISELEY, organist of Bristol 
Cathedral and conductor of the Bristol Royal 
Orpheus Glee Society, came to London expressly 
for this occasion, and in the course of a brief 
address he gave a sketch of the lives of the 
deceased glee writers, pointing out what a 
debt of gratitude we owe them. Webbe was 
born of English parents in the island of 
Minorca in 1740, but when quite a child came 
to England, where he remained until his death 
in his 76th year at Gray’s Inn. He was 
organist of the Chapel of the Sardinian 
Embassy, and during his life composed over 
two hundred glees. 

* 

Dansy was Webbe’s pupil. He was born 
in 1757, was organist at the Spanish Embassy, 
and composed nearly one hundred vocal pieces. 
Paxton was born in London, in 1735, and died 
1787. The West London Choral Association, 
under the conductorship of Mr. William 
Holmes, sang selections from the deceased 
musicians’ works. In every case they were 
old favourites. The little programme was 
made up as follows: ‘“ Swiftly from the 
Mountain’s Brow,” and 
Breathe Soft,” by Samuel Webbe; ‘ Awake 
#olian Lyre,” by Danby, and “ How Sweet, 
How Fresh,” by Stephen Paxton. At 
the termination of the business cordial votes 
of thanks were passed to Mr. Riseley and 
to Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, who kindly acted 
as treasurer of the fund. The neglected state 
of the tombs was first observed by Mr. David 
Baptie, author of ‘‘ Sketches of the English 
Glee Composers,’’ and with him the movement 
for their restoration originated. Glee Clubs 
and individuals promptly responded with sub- 
scriptions amounting to £31 15s., but about £9 
is still required to defray the outlay incurred, and 
this sum is still due to Mr. J. Spencer Curwen. 

ak * 


Tue obelisk to the memory of Webbe is of 
plain granite. It simply bears his name and 
the dates of his birth and death, together with 
a few notes of his immortal glee, ‘‘ Thy Voice, 
O Harmony.” Among those present at the 
ceremony, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, were: Mr. E.C. Cooper, Mr. H. Davey, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, Dr. McNaught, and 
Mr. E. Homan. 

* 
_ Tue Chester Festival is somewhat singular, 
in that it is holden in the month of July, a 
month in which it is very difficult for London 
musicians and amateurs to undertake so long 
ajourney. The conductor was Dr. Fa ih 
Bridge (organist of Chester Cathedral), and 
under his direction excellent renderings were 
given of Handel’s ‘“‘ Zadok the Priest,” and 
“Judas Maccabeus,” of the first part of 


“When Winds. 





Haydn’s * Creation,” and of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah” and “ Hymn of Praise.” Dvdrak’s 
‘‘ Stabat Mater,” and Schubert’s ‘* Mass in 
E flat’? were included in the scheme, and 
especially creditable was the performance 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Festival Te 
Deum,” written originally to celebrate the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from his 
serious illness. This beautiful work, which is 
too seldom heard, and Gounod’s ‘ Messe 
Solonelle”’ received fine interpretations. Dr. 
Joseph C. Bridge, himself, contributed a 
Cantata, ‘‘ Resurgam,” which was heard for 
the first time; this piece was written in 
memory of the composer’s parents, and proved 
as musicianly as it was unpretentious. 
Another novelty was an ‘‘ Orchestral Scene ” 
by Jensen, entitled “‘ The Journey to Emmaus,” 
which proved to be a masterpiece of original 
orchestration, and a third work, never heard 
before, was Mr. Granville Bantock’s Symphonic 
Overture “‘ Saul.” To this piece we shall hope 
to refer in detail upon another occasion. In 
the meanwhile it may be noted that Mr. 
Bantock is among the foremost of our rising 
musicians, as his opera ‘‘ Caedmar ”’ recently 
showed. Miss Giulia Ravogli, so well known as 
an almost ideal Orphée in Gliick’s opera of that 
name, made her début at this Festival in 
oratorio. Her superb contralto voice sounded 
grandly in the Cathedral. The other chief 
vocalists were: Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Esther Palliser, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Hirwen Jones and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
* 


THREE concerts will be given in the autumn 
by the Philharmonic Society, and they will 
be conducted by Grieg, Humperdinck and 
Moszkowski. The programme of each concert 
will be mainly, if not entirely, selected from 
the works of the respective conductors, and 
among the soloists who will almost certainl 
appear must. be reckoned M. mache as. J 


(violin), Mr. Frederic Lamond —— Herr 


David Popper (violoncello) and 
Blanche Marchesi. 


adame 





MORALS FOR MUSICIANS, 


No. 6. A Matrer oF ScrupLe. 

An operatic Tenor, who had married a 
prominent Prima Donna, soon found reason to 
take grave exception to his wife’s behaviour. 
So much so that, when a divorce was pro- 
nounced between them, the male vocalist 
imagined that he had every excuse for 
shunning the female artist’s society in future. 
But a year or two later, having accepted an 
engagement to appear at La Scala, Milan, he 
was shocked to learn that his quondam wife 
was to play Elsa to his Lohengrin. 

“* Nay, Sir,” he objected to his Impressario, 
‘‘T cannot really be seen on the same stage 
with hey!” 
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‘*As you please,” was the reply, and the 
courteous management at once recovered in a 
Civil Court handsome damages for his non- 
appearance. A substitute was sent for from 
Germany, and on the afternoon preceding the 
Teuton’s début, a small boy delivered a ticket 
for a private box to the supplanted Tenor, with 
the laconic remark :— 

‘Ma says you might like to hear Pa.” 

As to whether or no this gracefully conveyed 
invitation was accepted, history is silent. The 
fact remains that the German made a pro- 
nounced success, and our poor hero never had 
the offer of another engagement in Italy. 


Mora, 


Never allow family considerations to interfere 
with your professional advancement. 


STRAY NOTES. 





Mrs. CuHartotTe Louisa Cooney (Lottie 
Collins) was awarded £25 damages against 
the proprietor of Society for an alleged libel 
published in that paper in regard to her 
performance at the Palace Theatre. The 
defendant in the course of a generally flattering 
notice of this Music Hall had objected to the 
vulgarity of a certain song or certain songs 
contributed by Mrs. Cooney. The paragraph 
objected to was as follows :— 

‘“‘ At the Palace Theatre, Morton Consale, there is quite 
the best variety entertainment in London; the sort of 
show I mean to which a man can take his maiden aunt. 
There is nothing coarse about it anywhere, and the only 
touch of vulgarity is supplied by Miss Lottie Collins, who 
successfully reproduces, in two of her songs at least, the 
methods far from pleasing, of the age whith, to its eternal 
sorrow, used to applaud such monstrosities as the ‘Lion 
Comique,’ now happily very nearly dead. One of her 
songs, ‘The Little Widow,’—no connection, I am happy 
to say, of our own very sweet lady—is written in gross 
bad taste, which is not redeemed even by the singer’s 
surprising agility and rose-red petticoats. To my mind 
Miss Collins has never done anything so well since 
‘ Tarara-boom-de-ay.’” 

Now it will be perceived by anyone who 
takes the trouble to read the above that, if 
anybody is aggrieved, it is surely the author of 
the songs and not the vocalist, who, indeed, is 
flattered in a way that would have occurred to 
few. Society said that the song, “ The Little 
Widow,” was written in gross bad taste. 
Written, mark you, not sung. In support of this 
view the Editor of Society in a very manly and 
dignified protest says: ‘If it is not gross bad 
taste to travesty death and widowhood; if it is 
not vulgar, at the very least, to represent on 
the stage a girl of one-and-twenty, whose 
second husband died ‘only last week,’ as 
eagerly looking out for a third—I should like 
Miss Collins, or Mr. Adney Paine, or Mr. 
Lionel Monckton, or even—I say it with all 
respect — Mr. Justice Hawkins himself, to 
tell me what is vulgar and in bad tasegy" 


eo) . ‘*° 
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Mr. Justice Hawkins tried the action. He 
gave judgment in accordance with the finding 
of the jury. Mr. Lionel Monckton is I believe 
employed on The Daily Telegraph, Unless he 
was mis-reported in the Press he declared upon 
oath that he saw nothing vulgar in ‘The 
Little Widow.” He must have peculiar views 
as to the meaning of the word vulgarity. 


nn cs) 
7 


But the serious part of this case is not the 
trifling damages awarded to Mrs, Cooney, but 
the extraordinary precedent that Mrs. Cooney 
(Phcebus, what a name!) has set up. Accord. 
ing to this decision, if I or my colleagues in 
‘*Current Notes,’ venture to state that a 
vocalist sang a silly song, or a badly written 
song, or a sickening song, we must stand the 
racket of an action for libel, brought not by 
the composer, but by the singer! This is 
lovely. If I may not say whether I think a 
work refined or unrefined, and if, when I 
regard it as being vulgar, I may not state the 
fact, then all criticism is at end, and we may 
as well make up our minds to describe all 
and sundry performers on the stage as so many 
angels whose wings have not yet sprouted. 


RaApPEE. 





THE LUTE “MISSING WORD” 
COMPETITION. 





Tue prize offered last month has, we regret 
to say, not been won by any single—or 
married competitor. The sentence to which 
the last word was to be supplied was: 

The practice of arranging a lengthy programme 
for a concert, and then permitting “encores” is 
simply ! 

A variety of suggestions were received, but 
none of them hit off the actual word which had 
been decided upon by the Editor. It was a very 
simple word: ‘“ preposterous.” One con- 
tributor sent in ‘‘ absurd,” and another 
« wicked.”” Our sympathies are with the 
would-be solver who guessed “ wicked,” but a 
little reflection should have convinced him 
that however apt, it was a trifle too slangy to 
have beeneadopted by Tue Lutz. A very 
easy puzzle is set this month. Find out the 
missing word in the following sentence, and to 
him or her who guesses correctly ten shillings 
in cash will be forwarded :— 

The operatic season of 1897 has not been a 
Jine one. 

If more than one correct answer be sent in, 
the money will be divided among those guessing 
rightly. Anyone may send inas many different 
answers as Se or she pleases, but each guess 
must be accompanied by this paragraph cut or 
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“BE STRONG! ALL YE PEOPLE: 


Harvest Anthem 
XVI, 2 ALBERT W. KETELBEY. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44, GT MARLBOROUGH STW. 
Allegro spiritoso. 
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